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CHINESE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 




The discovery of 
the secrets of the 
manufacture of art 
pottery in China is 
claimed so long ago as 
B.C. 2698-2599, during 
the reign of the Em- 
peror Hoang-ti, and 
whether this date be 
speculative or accur- 
ate, the discovery is 
doubtless of great antiquity. It is very probable that, 
like other nations, the Chinese learned the arts gradu- 
ally, and that improvements upon improvements had 
resulted in some degree of perfection, while the world 
was young, and this wonderful people, 
so prepared for a development of art, 
by their high state of civilization, took 
the more readily to ceramics from the 
scarcity of marbles with which to deco- 
rate their architecture. 

Chinese pottery differs from any other 
in the density of its paste, and for this 
reason has not unfrequently been con- 
founded with porcelain, the special 
characteristic of which, translucency, 
.however, is absent. Some of the earlier 
productions are of a dull brownish-red 
color. An ornament peculiar to the 
Chinese potters, and adopted at an 
early date, was the crackle ; this is gen- 
erally found of a brownish -gray, and 
relieved by raised ornaments of a dark 
ferruginous color, much resembling 
bronze ; handles of this kind consist of 
kylins' heads, with movable rings 
placed inside the teeth ; circular orna- 
ments are also found, some three or 
four upon a vase, at irregular intervals, 
about the size of a silver quarter, with 
seal-like impressions, and bands of the 
same bronze-like paste round the lips 
and bodies of the vases. The crackle 
appearance is produced by a very sim- 
ple method ; the body or p£te being 
made more sensitive to heat and expan- 
sion than the coating, or glaze, only 
a little manipulation is required to cause 
the cracks all over the surface to be 
more or less frequent, and so form 
crackle of a larger or smaller pattern ; 
black, and sometimes red, were then 
rubbed into these tiny cracks 1o give 
this curious decoration a more marked 
form. 

There is much variety in the col- 
ored glazes which are thus crackled. 
Some colors, such as turquoise-blue 
and apple-green, seem nearly always 
to assume a crackled appearance ; 
others, such as reds, are rarely affect- 
ed. The color chiefly selected is a grayish white ; 
the forms are archaic, and with ornaments in dark 
brown, occasionally gilt. The crackled appearance, 
though now always artificial, owes doubtless its ori- 
gin, in the first instance, to accident, and at an early 
period. Some of the vases of the Sung dynasty (a.d. 
960-1270) are noticed as being crackled. The produc- 
tions of the two brothers Chang, who lived under that 
dynasty, were distinguished by one being crackled and 
the other not. Crackled vases were called Tui-Khi 
yas, under the southern Sung dynasty (1 127-1279). 
The way in which the size of the crackle is regulated 
seems to be indicated in one of the receipts for making 
crackled vases, given in the History of King-te-chin (p. 
214), from which we learn that the material of the glaze 
was to be finely or coarsely worked, according to the 
size of the crackle required. 



The oldest known specimens of Chinese porcelain are 
white. A piece of this kind of pure white, without gold 
or color, is extremely, rare, and is seldom seen unless in 
a cabinet. White ware is still made in China. Speci- 
mens of the older periods are distinguished from mod- 
ern by the fineness of paste and beauty of glaze. 
There are two shades of white, one tending, to a 
creamy, the other toward a bluish white. 

Next to the old white, in point of rarity, are old speci- 
mens of the bluish or sea-green tint, termed by the 
French " celadon." In the Avery collection of porce- 
lains in the Metropolitan Museum of Art are pieces of 
"celadon flelur^,'.' "crackle celadon," and "starch 
blue." ; The student of ceramics cannot, fail to derive 
much benefit from carefully comparing the varied ex- 
amples of this useful collection, which is arranged in 
the north gallery of the larg ; e hall in wall cases, and in 




WHITE CHINESE PORCELAIN BOTTLE. 

IN THE COLLECTION OF PH. BURTY. 

upright and table cases in the front of the g'allery'near 
the west end. 

Yellow glazed porcelain is much valued by collectors, 
owing to the. supposed scarcity of specimens of this 
color, it being the imperial color of the. later dynasties. 
What is known as imperial yellow is extremely rare, its 
use being confined to the royal household. Other 
shades of yellow are less rare, but are much prized, par- 
ticularly the mustard yellow. 

The red glaze is of considerable antiquity ; some of 
the vases made under the Sung dynasty, at Tsing-cheon 
are mentioned as resembling chiselled red jade. One 
tint, the " sang de bceuf" of French- collectors, is 
much valued In China. Sometimes portions of red 
glazed vases appear purple, owing probably to a dif- 
ferent chemical condition of the coloring matter in 
those parts. This variety is called by the Japanese 



"shinsha." "Splash'' vases are also met with in 
other colors. 

This style of ornamentation shows considerable knowl- 
edge of chemistry. It has been supposed that these 
agate-like specimens were the result of mistakes or mis- 
fires, but there is now no doubt that the Chinese set a 
very high value on the potter's art, and endeavored to 
make specimens in imitation of many beautiful agates. 
It was well known that metallic oxides were susceptible 
of influence by oxygen ; and by bold manipulation in 
the furnace, with a strong current of air, the oxygen 
would combine with the metal in fusion, the introduc- 
tion of thick smoke would absorb the oxygen, and, 
causing the destruction of the oxide, give the color of 
the pure metal. To such an extent was this science of 
decoration perfected, that it was possible to imitate a 
ripe fruit somewhat resembling our peach/wth its many 
varied and beautiful tints, entirely by 
this process, and without the aid of the 
pencil. 

Blue glazes must have come into use 
in very early times, as blue is stated to 
have been the color of the vases of the 
Tsin dynasty (A.i). 265-419). The tints 
appear to have varied greatly, one of 
the most celebrated being the blue of 
the sky after rajn, which was the tint 
selected for the use of the palace by the 
Emperor Chi-tsung (954-959). Speci- 
I mens with a deep blue glaze are known 
in Japan as " Ruri." ' The purpie glaze 
is another beautiful variety. Specimens 
of this color are mentioned as early as 
the Sung dynasty (960-1279). The 
brown and coffee-colored glazes do 
not appear to be very ancient, as Pere 
d'Entrecolles, writing in 171 2, men- 
tions them as recent inventions. 

A brilliant black glaze is by no means 
common, excepting where it is used in 
combination with gilding. It is said to 
date from the reign of the EmperOr 
Keentung (1736-1795). It differs from 
the black ground of the painted Wares, 
which are of a dull black glazed over 
with green. " I '■/'■*■ 

The " liver red" is very old and rare. 
The glaze was a secret of the famous 
Lang family of potters, who became 
extinct in the year t6io. Their pottery 
fetches great prices at Pekin.- The 
Chinese have never been able success- 
fully to imitate the ware. 

For decorative purposes pieces in 
solid color are sometimes remarkably 
effective. Besides the colors we have 
named there are turquoise, robin's egg 
and apple-green. Examples of all of 
these are to be seen in the Avery col- 
lection, or if One does hot wish to travel 
so far as the Central Park, good speci- 
mens of nearly all varieties may gener- 
ally be seen at Messrs. Watson & Co. 's 
bric-fi-brac rooms. 

A large proportion of the specimens of Chinese por- 
celain which have found their way into collections are 
decorated simply in blue. The color is painted on the 
unburned clay before the glazing is applied, and it as- 
sumes its brilliant appearance under the influence of the 
furnace. It is to this, ho doubt, that it owes much of 
its charm, as the glaze preserves it from injury, and 
gives the object a fresh and clean appearance. It is 
probable that the earliest specimens of painted decora- 
tion oh porcelain were executed in blue alone, and 
such paintings have retained their prestige among Chi- 
nese collectors. Various kinds of blue are mentioned in 
the History of King-te-chin, but most of those em- 
ployed seem to be different preparations of cobaltiferous 
ores of manganese. Chinese writers state that in the 
period Ching-hwa (1465-1488) the supply of the fines 
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blue failed. It is therefore likely that many of the 
specimens of fine blue that bear the date of that period 
belong to a later time, and most probably to the period 
Kang-he (1661-^1 722). At any rate, when we find such 
early dates on dishes, plates, and other objects of Euro- 
pean forms, we may conclude that they are the produc- 
tions of a far later time. 

Blue and white porcelain has long been 
much esteemed in Holland, where it furnish- 
ed the models for much of the glazed pottery 
made at Delft. In France but little attention 
seems to have been devoted to this class, and 
m England, till lately, so little was it esteem- 
ed that innumerable specimens, including 
even those^ of high quality, were hopelessly 
spoiled by being daubed over with red, green 
and gold (unfortunately burned in) in order 
to render them salable. At this time, how- 
ever, the collecting of blue and white is great- 
ly the fashion in that country, where it com- 
mands higher prices than can be obtained 
elsewhere. 

At the Paris Universal Exposition of 1878, 
the Chinese had a large and important exhi- 
bition of fine pottery. Many of their articles 
were of extraordinary merit in executive skill, 
especially some large and fine vases decorated 
in. cloisonne, which were scarcely less won- 
derful than those which added so much to the 
attractiveness of the Japanese exhibit. They 
sent some vases of enormous size, all excel- 
lently potted and fired, each of them being 
one entire piece ; no binding together with 
metal bands, feet, and handles, but all hon- 
estly fired in the same mass, as shown at the 
exhibition. 

Most of the objects which we have selected 
for illustration were exhibited at the Exposi- 
tion. They are, however, all old and rare pieces, supe- 
rior in their way to anything made in China at the pres- 
ent time. The chief collectors and dealers who exhibited 
were Messrs, M. 0. du Sartel, Poiret, Taigny, Sichel, 
Bing and Mme. Duvanchel. Our illustrations are per- 
haps sufficiently described in the titles. We may add 
a few words, however, concerning the very curious 
red porcelain plate with the crowing cock. 
The piece is of extraordinary size and al- 
most unique in decoration.. It is veined to 
imitate wood, and the prominent objects 
are brought out with great power in bril- 
liant enamel. 

It would be useless to attempt to de- 
scribe the many varieties of style of porce- 
lain painted in colors over the glaze. The 
principal classes into which it has been 
divided by Jacquemart are (1) " Famille 
Chrysanthemo-pceonienne, " so called from 
the prevalence of the flowers of 'the chrys- 
anthemum and peony ; (2) " Famille Verte," 
the "green enamel" of collectors, which 
owes its name to the prevalence of brilliant 
green, generally laid on in thick patches 
and (3) " Famille Rose," a porcelain dis- 
tinguished by a totally different tone of 
coloring, and generally more modern than 
the last. Under this classification, Jacque- 
mart includes specimens which some con- 
noisseurs would call Japanese and omits 
others unquestionably Chinese. 

In the " Famille Rose" there is a preva- 
lence of half tints and broken colors and a 
beautiful ruby color, derived from gold, 
makes its appearance. In this class should 
be included the delicate egg-shell plates, 
with ruby backs, most of which, howr 
ever, M. Jacquemart has, on very slender 
grounds, classed as Japanese. The sub- 
jects, costumes, and details are completely 
Chinese, and do not at all resemble other 
known Japanese works of art. Moreover, 
egg-shell is said not to have been made in 
Japan before 1800 to 1820. This beauti- 
ful ware is probably not anterior to the last century ; 
one specimen in the collection is dated 1721, and 
another bears the mark of the period Yung-Ching 
(1 723-1 736.) To this class also belong the fine and deli- 
cate vases which Jacquemart terms Mandarin vases, 
and which, by a strange chain of reasoning, he attributes 
to Japan. They bear Chinese figures and groups, sub- 



jects which would be quite out of place in Japan. This 
error is partly a consequence of attributing the egg-shell 
plates above mentioned to Japan > as similar rich diapers, 
occur on both. It is probable that the bulk of this 
porcelain was made for the European market. 

As the Hieratic law, forbiddirg the likeness of any 




CHINESE PORCELAIN PLATE, RED GROUND, DELICATELY VEINED 

IN THE COLLECTION OF M. A. PANNIER. 

animal, gave a distinct stamp to Arabian, art, and as 
Egyptian religion cramped the artistic power of the peo- 
ple, which Greek idealism encouraged, so Chinese reli- 
gion and politics gave a yet more distinct character to 
the forms and decorations of their porcelain. 

Those sets of five and seven, those curious monsters 
that surmount covers and form handles of vases, those 




RED CHINESE PORCELAIN VASE, DECORATED IN GREEN ENAMEL. 
(" FAMILLE VERTE.") 

IN THE COLLECTION OF M. POIRET. 

contorted dragons with four and five claws, are 
not the creatures of the painter's fancy, but signs 
and symbols of religion and politics. Thus the dra- 
gons of four and five claws represent the imperial 
and the ordinary insignia, respectively ; the kylin 
is an animal foretelling good ; and the sacred horse, 
immortal bird, and many another quaint device that 



has been passed over as a Chinese oddity by the un- 
initiated, has its own distinct 'meaning. As with the 
devices, so with the forms, figures arid colors ; thus, the 
Ming dynasty adopted green as their livery, the Tai- 
thsing took the color of the earth, yellow, and the 
Thang dynasty required it should be white. 

The plan of a vase, the observation of its 
angles, or the division of its decoration, would 
enlighten us upon its religious destination or 
the rank of him who was allowed to make use 
of it. Vases were given as presents and high- 
ly valued, being rewards for good and noble 
deeds, and also for more ordinary occasions. 

The production of exquisite* specimen's was 
pursued as an art, and received the greatest 
encouragement and court patronage. The 
height of excellence may be said to have been 
attained about 1465 ; this date would be in- 
cluded in the Ming dynasty, Which began 
1368 and ended 1647. 

Among the various modes of decoration of 
Chinese porcelain none is more beautiful than 
that of piercing the ware with ornaments and 
filling in the spaces with glaze. To do this 
successfully is no easy task, and it is com- 
paratively only recently that the process has 
been learned by the European potters. Now 
it is practised with great skill by the English 
manufacturers, especially at the Royal Wor- 
cester works. In Chinese porcelain, in some 
cases the design consists of dragons, in others 
of portions of leaves or flowers rendered semi- 
transparent, but the most usual decoration is 
composed of bands of diaper or star pattern. 
It is probable that these wares are not older 
than the 18th century. In Persia, white bowls 
of a soft fritty porcelain were made, which 
have rude decorations of the same nature, but 
there is no evidence to show in which country this mode 
of ornamentation originated. 

It is by no means easy to distinguish Chinese pottery, 
especially stoneware, from porcelain, when the sub- 
stance is concealed by a thick glaze. The limits be- 
tween these various branches of ceramic art are diffi- 
cult to define, and they pass from one into the other by 
imperceptible degrees. The Chinese them- 
selves do not appear to make any distinc- 
tion. In classified collections we often 
find glazed stoneware included with porce- 
lain. 

The Chinese employ glazed pottery very 
extensively as architectural ornaments. 
The famous porcelain tower near Nankin, 
completed A.D. 1451, now destroyed, was 
formed chiefly of this material,, the white 
portions alone being in porcelain. Several 
fragments of the tower are to be seen in 
the collection of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. No specimens of Chinese enamel 
can be verified as of much older date than 
these brilliant examples. 

A fine pale kind of pottery is used in 
making the bowls of opium pipes which 
are often richly decorated with vitrified 
colors. 

Another peculiar kind of pottery is that 
known as "boccaro," from a Portuguese 
word. This is a fine kind of stoneware 
of various tints, buff, red, brown and cho- 
colate colors. The ornaments are in relief, 
or delicate diapers impressed with stamps 
or moulds. It has been much employed 
in making teapots, which exhibit the most 
various forms, mouth-organs, sections of 
bamboo, fruit, birds, etc. Occasionally 
the dull surface, is relieved by colored deco- 
ration, generally sparingly applied, but 
sometimes covering the surface. This 
kind of earthenware furnished models to 
Bottcher, the inventor of Saxon porcelain. 
His first attempts are wonderful imitations 
of Oriental pottery. 
Our acknowledgments are due to Mr. A. W. Franks, 
as much of the information contained in this article 
has been derived from his admirably complete cata- 
logue of the Bethnal Green (London) Museum Collec- 
tion of Oriental Porcelain and Pottery. We are also in- 
debted to the excellent pamphlet concerning the Avery 
collection .^published by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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SOME OVERGLAZE PROCESSES. 



The following, practical instructions concerning cer- 
tain important processes in overglaze decorations are 
from Hancock's valuable "Amateur Pottery and Glass 
Painter," published by J. Marsching & Co. : 

Burnishing.— As is generally known, when gold comes 
from the kiln it appears only as a mat or dry yellow color, 
and requires the burnishing tool to make it assume 
the brilliant appearance generally connected with the 
metal. The burnishing tool is a well-selected and pol- 
ished blood-stone, fixed in a socket of iron and having 
a short wooden handle. Cheap blood-stones are, as a 
rule, worthless ; being such as have been discarded by 
professionals and offered afterward at lower rates. 
None but the best should be used, or the gold will be 
scratched. This tool will require cleaning frequently to 
keep its smooth surface, which may be done by Tub- 
bing it upon a thick piece of leather, on which a little 
" burnishers' putty " is kept. This leather should be 
about eight inches long by two wide, and say a quarter 
of an inch thick — glued to a piece of wood a little 
wider. It should lie at the right side of the operator, 
so that he can occasionally rub the tool upon it, A 
little whiting mixed into a paste with water and kept 
within easy reach in an egg-cup, and a large clean linen 
cloth, will complete his stock of materials. Extreme 
cleanliness is required in this operation. The person 
burnishing should always interpose the linen between 
his fingers and the porcelain. The blood-stone should 
be applied, lightly but firmly, on the gilding, follow- 
ing all the ornaments, and never rubbing in cross direc- 
tions, or the work will look scratched. The piece 
should be held in the left hand and pressed against the 
table to keep it firm. After going completely over the 
gold once, a little of the whiting above described should 
be rubbed on it with a soft linen cloth. This removes 
the greasiness which, in spite of every care, will arise. 
The whiting removed, and the burnishing process re- 
peated, a brilliant polish will be given. Sometimes the 
tool appears not to do its work well. If so, rub it firm- 
ly up and down the leather on which the putty powder 



Chasing.— : If a little gold, just as it comes from the 
kiln, is drawn on with the point of the blood-stone, a keen 
polished line will result. - - It is natural that such an ap- 




LARGE YELLOW CHINESE PORCELAIN VASE. 

FROM M. SICHEL'S EXHIBIT AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1878. 
(SEE PAGE 120.) 



is placed, wipe it, and proceed again. If the gold has 
been over-fired, and does not appear to burnish, it must 
be re-gilt, 




YELLOW CHINESE PORCELAIN VASE, ENAMELED ON 
THE BISCUIT. 

FROM M. SICHEL'S EXHIBIT AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1878. 
(SEE PAGE 120.) 

pearance gave the idea of sketchng or engraving with a 
blood-stone or agate point upon a mat gold ground. 
This manipulation is termed "chasing;" and very 
beautiful effects may be produced thereby, equal to 
the finest etchings. A chasing tool is simply a pointed 
blood-stone or agate of a superior kind. The work 
will require cleansing, as it proceeds, by means of whit- 
ing. Chasing must be done with a very practised and 
steady hand ; and the arm and finger rest will be 
needed,. as a stroke once made cannot be effaced, except 
by re-burning. 

Bronzing.— As the old potters found models in the 
bronze vases, it was very natural they should desire to 
iinitate not only the forms, but also the metallic lustres. 
Hence we find the feet and plinths of .old Sevres, 
.Derby, and Worcester vases covered with a "brown 
lustrous bronze." These bronzes were afterward in- 
troduced into patterns ; and now that the Japanese 
style, with its diversified bronzes and lacs, is so de- 
servedly cultivated, they are in great request to cover 
. modelled representations, lizards, etc., on vases ; as 
well as for the lower relief, which may be produced by 
means of the paste for raised gold, the manipulation of 
which has . already been descrbed. Bronze requires 
grinding, and otherwise treating exactly as gold, and is 
so prepared as to fasten to the wares at a rose-color 
heat. After firing it appears a mere dry powdery^look- 
ing color, and requires the process known as ' ' scour- 
ing " to produce its metallic lustre. Scouring is done 
as follows ; A little exceedingly fine ' silver sand, which 
has been sifted through a silk lawn, is placed in a sau- 
cer or other vessel at the operator's right hand. Then 
let him take a piece of soft linen cloth, into which he 
should put his" finger ; moistening the cloth, in order 
that, when dipped, or rather touched on the sand, it 
may pick up a little. Then, holding the piece to be 
scoured in the left hand, let it be gently rubbed with a 
circular motion with the sanded cloth ; when, if the 
bronze be properly fired, its metallic lustre will appear. 
Some of the powder will rub'awayin the process. If, 
however, the bronze has received its proper heat, no 
metal is wasted, but merely the coloring matter with 
which it is mixed ; but if, on the other hand, too little 
fire has been given, the bronze will also be rubbed off* 
and the surface of the ware shown. It is best, there- 



fore, to try one spot first, and if it is not fast re-fire the 
piece. Very beautiful effects are possible by first paint- 
ing a dark bronze as a ground, and when fired and 
scoured, a lighter one worked on the top of it, accord- 
ing to the pattern designed. The same thing, of 
course, may be done on the surface previously prepared 
with paste for raised gold. Bronzes require to be 
painted on much more thickly than gold. 

Silveri?ig. — Prepared silver must be ground extreme- 
ly fine, and mixed and 'kept in the same way as gold. 
Perfectly clean pencils must be kept for it. The metal 
requires to be painted on much more thickly than gold, 
as it is not so dense. It is prepared to fire at rose- 
colored heat, and may be either burnished or chased. 
It is liable to tarnish in time when painted and bur- 
nished, therefore is not in some respects so good as 

Platinum, which is prepared in a similar manner, and 
requires similar treatment ; but it does not tarnish, neith- 
er is its polish removed by repeated burnings, when once 
it has been burnished or chased. It has not the purity of 
tone of silver, having more of the metallic lustre of pol- 
ished steel. Advantage may be taken of its peculiarity 
in retaining its polish by painting designs in platinum 
on a ground already painted in gold. After firing, the 
whoje must be burnished, then re-fired ; when the 
ground of. gold will appear dull, while the platinum 
will still be bright. The spaces intervening between 
the design can also be chased in fine lines, or perhaps 
diaper patterns, with beautiful results. 



" For a cheap table service nothing so artistic as the 
" Pomona" set, imported by Messrs. R. H. Macy & Co., has 
come to this country. Something of the kind has long been 
needed. The designs, which are all of fruit, as the name im- 
plies, show remarkable variety, and are effectively printed in 
a quiet neutral tint. 



The display of decorative porcelain and fatence in the 
show windows of Messrs. Wilhelm & Graefon Broadway is more 
than usually varied, and attracts much attention. 



A gem of fine Japanese metal workmanship at 
Watson's — made evidently for the foreign market — is a little 
silver saltcellar, coated outside with what looks like the brown 
oxide which Tiffany has long tried to produce. A simple 
clinging plant is the only decoration, but its beauty of execution 




CHINESE CELADON VASE, DECORATED IN 
CLOISONNE. 

IN THE COLLECTION OF M. O. DU SARTEL. (SEE PAGE 120.) 



is amazing. The leaves are brown, with a single exception, in 
which a half-faded appearance is given to the leaf by a trans- 
lucent enamel of green and gold. 



